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I acted  upon  this  dictum  of  President 
Tucker’s  in  issuing  my  proclamation, 
and  if  you  knew  what  its  results  had  been 
to  my  State,  what  a joy  and  gladness  it 
had  been  to  my  people,  what  a pleasure 
it  has  been  to  our  returning  sons,  you 
would  rejoice  with  me. 

This  plan  may  seem  a little  visionary, 
the  plan  of  an  idealist,  but  Professor 
Charles  Bradley  says  that  all  true  Ameri- 
cans are  idealists  through  and  through. 
And  he  says  it  is  because  we  are  ideal- 
ists that  we  have  high  faith  in  the  con- 
tinuance and  abiding  greatness  of  the  Re- 
public. 

It  is  our  intention  to  make  our  State 
so  attractive  that  people  will  all  be  glad 
to  return  to  it  permanently  instead  of  as 
summer  guests.  We  have  the  best  foun- 
dation in  the  world  to  work  on — a splen- 
did and  invigorating  climate  and  scen- 
ery whose  grandeur  and  loveliness  are 
unexcelled.  We  believe  that  by  proper 
farming  every  acre  of  arable  land  can  be 


made  to  pay  as  it  is  in  Switzerland,  and 
we  believe  that  by  proper  laws  our  State 
can  be  reforested  and  still  furnish  large 
amounts  of  lumber  annually.  We  have 
to-day  some  of  the  best  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  country — Dartmouth 
College,  the  New  Hampshire  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
Philips  Academy,  Exeter  and  St.  Paul’s 
School,  Concord,  and  others,  and  it  is  our 
intention  to  bring  our  district  schools  up 
to  the  best  standard  by  means  of  State 
aid.  We  have  already  begun  a system  of 
State  roads  or  boulevards,  and  the  visi- 
tor of  ten  years  hence  will  bowl  along 
over  as  good  roads  as  there  are  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  will  be  seen  that  we  shall 
then  have  to  offer  not  only  the  beauties 
of  our  climate,  not  only  the  fishing  and 
hunting,  but  a region  in  a high  state  of 
cultivation,  with  extensive  forests,  good 
roads,  fine  schools,  and,  best  of  all,  a 
contented  and  prosperous  people. 

Concord,  N.  H. 


Thomas  Lincoln. 

HIS  TOMB— THE  OLD  CABIN  IN  WHICH  HE  DIED— HIS  RELIGION— SOME  STORIES 

OF  HIS  LIFE. 

By  H.  B Glassco, 

Editor  of  the  Charleston  Plaindealer. 


IN  the  old  Gordon  cemetery,  about  a 
mile  and  a half  southwest  of  Farm- 
ington— a village  near  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  Coles  County,  Illinois — 
there  stands  a plain  shaft  of  Italian  mar- 
ble, about  ten  feet  high.  It  marks  the 
grave  of  the  father  of  the  first  martyred 
President. 

Thomas  Lincoln  died  exactly  a half  cen- 
tury ago — January  15,  1851.  Ten  years 
after  his  death,  when  President  Lincoln 
was  on  his  way  to  Washington,  after  his 
first  election,  he  visited  his  lowly  grave, 
which  was  yet  unmarked,  and  it  is  said, 
left  orders  for  the  erection  of  a suitable 
monument. 

But  the  cares  of  office,  and  the  busy 
trying  scenes  of  the  war  which  followed 
the  great  Emancipator’s  inauguration, 
seem  to  have  driven  the  subject  from  his 
mind.  At  least,  nothing  was  done  until 
nearly  twenty  years  later,  when  that  pa- 
triot and  poet,  George  B.  Balch,  who 


himself,  with  his  kindred  of  several  gen- 
erations, and  his  neighbors,  the  Gordons, 
Rodgers,  and  Phipps,  sleeps  in  the  same 
cemetery,  conceived  a plan  of  giving  a 
benefit  entertainment  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  to  erect  a fitting  memorial 
stone. 

This  entertainment  was  given  in  Mat- 
toon  in  the  fall  of  1879,  and  as  a part  of 
the  program  Mr.  Balch  read  one  of  his 
own  sweet  poems,  full  of  tenderness,  pa- 
thos and  love  for  his  dead  hero. 

Only  $35  was  the  net  result  of  this  ef- 
fort, which  of  course  was  inadequate  for 
the  purpose  sought  by  these  friends  of  the 
old  pioneer.  Finally  the  matter  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  Hon.  Robt.  T.  Lincoln, 
his  distinguished  grandson,  and  he  gen- 
erously offered  to  pay  whatever  else  was 
needed  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  for 
a creditable  memorial  stone. 

So  the  order  was  given  to  Thomas 
Donnell,  a local  marble  dealer,  who  did 
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the  work  at  a cost  of  $150.  It  was 
erected  in  May,  1880.  It  stands  straight 
as  an  arrow,  and  as  beautiful  as  anything 
can  be  that  is  cut  perfectly  plain  from 
pure  white  marble. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  by  reason  of  his  en- 
vironments, was  a mere  peasant  and  led 
the  life  of  a frontiersman ; but  by  nature 
he  was  a nobleman.  The  source  of  his 
greatness  was  his  affections.  He  loved 
deeply — loved  his  God,  his  family,  and 
his  neighbor  as  himself.  Tho  rough  in 
exterior  and  uncouth  in  manner,  a great 
warm  heart  beat  in  his  bosom. 

He  was  deeply  religious,  without  being 
an  enthusiast,  a bigot,  or  a fanatic.  He 
did  not  learn  to  read  until  after  his  sec- 
ond marriage,  yet  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life  never  a day  passed  in  which  he 
did  not  read  his  precious  Bible,  and 
never  a meal  was  eaten  in  his  humble 
home  upon  which  the  divine  blessing  was 
not  first  invoked.  The  “ grace  ” which  he 
said  was  of  the  briefest,  simplest  sort.  It 
was  always  in  these  words : “ Fit  and  pre- 
pare us  for  Life’s  humblest  service,  for 
Christ’s  sake,  Amen.” 

Both  Grandfather  and  Grandmother 
Lincoln  were  “ Church-members.”  Orig- 
inally they  were  Baptists  of  the  “ Hard- 
shell ” variety.  Stanley  Walker,  who  also 
came  from  Kentucky,  was  their  pastor. 
He  traveled  from  place  to  place  through 
the  thinly  settled  country.  Every  two  or 
three  weeks  he  would  come  to  the  Lincoln 
home  and  hold  services  in  this  two-room 
cabin,  which  was  scarcely  big  enough  to 
hold  its  own  occupants,  as  John  D.  John- 
son, a brother  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  six 
children  occupied  one  of  the  two  rooms. 

The  Hanks  family  lived  in  Charleston, 
and  the  Lincolns  were  frequent  visitors' 
with  them.  One  time,  during  a big  re- 
vival of  the  Christian  Church,  which  was 
being  carried  on  in  the  old  Coles  County 
Court  House,  they  all  joined,  and  from 
that  time  till  his  death  Thomas  Lincoln 
was  a Campbellite.  Tho  living  ten  miles 
from  Charleston  he  would  often  walk  this 
distance  on  Saturday,  attend  church  on 
Sunday,  and  then  be  at  home  Monday 
morning  in  time  to  do  a full  day’s  work. 
It  is  said  that  he  never  spoke  or  exhorted, 
or  led  in  prayer  at  any  church  service; 
but  was  always  an  attentive  listener  and 
a devout  worshiper. 

One  of  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  granddaughters, 
Harriet  Hanks,  afterward  Mrs.  Chap- 


man (and  still  living  in  Charleston),  tells 
an  amusing  story  which  illustrates  the  re- 
ligious side  of  Thomas  Lincoln’s  life,  and 
the  strictness  with  which  he  applied  it. 
When  a girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  she 
used  almost  to  live  with  Grandma  and 
Grandpa  Lincoln.  At  any  rate,  she  would 
go  to  visit  them  and  enjoy  staying  so 
well  and  prolong  her  visits  to  such  an 
extent  that  invariably  her  parents  would 
have  to  send  for  her  to  come  home.  One 
day,  when  at  the  old  Lincoln  farm,  she 
was  out  in  the  barn  lot  watching  her 
grandfather  do  his  milking  and  feeding. 
A small  flock  of  sheep  were  among  the 
belongings  of  the  barnyard,  which  was 
common  ground  for  all  the  live  stock,  in- 
cluding geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  chickens 
and  guinea  fowl  of  the  farm.  Among  the 
sheep  was  a rather  vicious  old  wether, 
and  taking  offense  doubtless  at  some  gay 
color  on  her  dress,  he  made  a dash  at  her 
and  she  went  down  in  the  dust  and  litter 
of  the  dirty  barnyard.  Scrambling  to  her 
feet  she  ran  and  climbed  upon  the  fence, 
and,  not  thinking  in  her  fright  what  she 
was  saying,  shouted : “ O,  Holy  Ghost.” 
Her  grandfather  immediately  'procured 
a switch  from  a tree  near  at  hand,  and 
going  to  this  young  miss  from  the  city, 
told  her  in  a solemn  and  positive  manner 
that  if  she  ever  used  such  language  again 
he  would  “ whip  her  good.” 

No  picture  or  photograph  was  ever 
taken  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  so  we  know 
him  only  from  memory.  In  general  ap- 
pearance he  resembled  his  illustrious  son, 
tho  not  so  tall.  In  good  health  he 
weighed  about  190  pounds.  He  was 
square  shouldered  and  uncommonly 
.strong  in  his  younger  days,  tho  inclined 
to  “ stoop  ” in  old  age. 

He  felled  the  trees  and  hewed  the  logs 
from  which  the  old  cabin  in  which  he 
spent  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  was 
built.  The  shingles  of  the  first  roof  that 
covered  it  were  shaped  with  a drawing 
knife  in  the  hands  of  this  sturdy  pioneer. 
He  was  nearly  a year  in  building  the 
cabin.  He  was  considered  a good  carpen- 
ter, and  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
build  houses  and  barns  for  his  neighbors. 

He  kept  two  yoke  of  oxen,  with  which 
he  did  all  his  hauling  and  plowing.  The 
logs  from  which  his  house  was  built  were 
hauled  from  the  “ white  oak  timber,”  a 
mile  and  a half  east.  John  Hall,  then  a 
lad  about  six  years  old  (now  nearly  sev- 
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enty,  and  still  living  on  the  old  Lincoln 
farm),  tells  how  he  used  to  go  with  his 
grandfather  when  he  was  hauling  the 
logs,  and  how  the  old  wagon  would 
“ creak  ” when  it  got  dry,  until  it  could 
be  heard  for  a long  distance. 

The  original  Lincoln  farm  contained 
120  acres,  all  of  it  fenced  with  rails 
(many  of  them  yet  extant)  cut  and  split 
by  the  keen  axe  of  this  sturdy  woodman. 
At  the  time  of  Thomas  Lincoln’s  death, 
about  fifteen  acres  only  were  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  this  he  had  “ grubbed  ” acre  by 
acre.  It  was  his  habit  to  get  up  and 
build  the  kitchen  fire  of  mornings  and 
then  go  out  and  grub  until  called  to 
breakfast. 

He  always  raised  a “ patch  ” of  wheat, 
usually  five  acres;  never  more  than  ten. 
This  was  cut  with  a reap-hook,  and 
threshed  by  means  of  a horse  treading 
upon  it,  and  the  chaff  fanned  from  it  with 
blankets.  Flax  was  also  sown,  and  when 
it  ripened  was  “ broken,”  and  Grandma 
Lincoln  would  spin  it  and  weave  “ tow 
linen  ” for  their  clothing. 

Another  source  of  revenue  was  the  to- 
bacco patch.  Thomas  Lincoln  did  not 
smoke,  but  he  chewed  the  “ long  green  ” 
of  his  own  raising.  He  also  grew  the 
“ weed  ” for  traffic,  and  on  the  gate-posts 
down  by  the  roadside,  there  was  a sign 
nailed  up  : .“  Tobacco  for  sale  or  exchange 
for  any  kind  of  produce.  Ten  cents  a 
pound.”  It  is  said  that  this  thrifty  pio- 
neer enjoyed  quite  a trade  with  his  neigh- 
bors in  this  line,  furnishing  many  of  them 
with  their  entire  supply  of  tobacco,  and 
getting  in  return  provisions  of  all  sorts 
for  himself. 

He  took  things  easily,  and  the  many  re- 
verses of  fortune  that  came  in  his  life 
were  looked  upon  with  the  eye  of  a phi- 
losopher and  endured  with  stoicism.  For 
instance,  once  when  he  had  traded  his 
best  horse  for  a fine  yoke  of  oxen  and 
brought  them  home  and  tied  them  to  a 
tree  for  safe  keeping  during  the  night,  he 
arose  next  morning  and  found  one’  of 
them  dead.  He  had  wound  himself 
around  the  tree  until  his  neck  had  been 
broken.  Mr.  Lincoln,  intent  on  making 
the  best  of  the  matter,  was  busily  skin- 
ning the  dead  animal  that  he  might  sell 
the  hide,  when  Peter  Furry,  then  a young 
man,,  but  still  living,  rode  by  and  said : 
Going  to  have  some  beef,  Uncle  Tom  ? ” 
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“ Yes,”  answered  Mr.  Lincoln,  “ beef  to 
my  sorrow.” 

Grandfather  Lincoln  was  a great  story- 
teller, and  used  to  delight  the  Johnston 
and  Hanks  children  and  others  of  the’ 
neighborhood  with  tales  of  the  “ airly 
days.”  One  thrilling  event  that  he  never 
tired  of  telling  was  a blood-curdling  “ In- 
jun ” story.  He  said  that  when  his  par- 
ents lived  in  old  Kentucky,  and  he  was 
about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  the  In- 
dians were  numerous  and  hostile.  For 
self-protection  the  white  people  lived  to- 
gether in  forts  and  stockades,  and  when 
they  went  forth  to  hoe  their  corn  crop 
they  took  their  guns  with  them  as  well  as 
their  hoes. 

One  day  he  said  he  was  sitting  on  the 
fence  that  inclosed  the  field,  watching  his 
father  and  older  brothers  work.  Without 
a moment’s  warning  a small  band  of  In- 
dians came  rushing  by  on  horseback. 
One  of  them  seized  him  with  a swipe  of 
his  long  arm  and  placed  him  on  the  horse 
with  him  and  was  galloping  off.  Mr. 
Lincoln  says  he  looked  up  into  the  red 
warrior’s  face  and  said,  “ Don’t  kill  me ; 
take  me  a prisoner.”  The  Indian  only 
smiled.  Just  then  a rifle  cracked  and 
they  both  tumbled  off,  the  Indian  dead 
with  a bullet  in  his  brain  from  the  trusty 
weapon  of  one  of  his  brothers,  who  had 
witnessed  the  attempted  kidnapping  of 
little  Tommy  Lincoln,  and  who  with  an 
unerring  aim  had  sent  a leaden  messen- 
ger after  the  cowardly  thief. 

.This  brother,  Mordecai,  Mr.  Lincoln 
said,  ever  after  was  the  sworn  foe  of  the 
redskins,  and  never  let  an  opportunity  go 
by  to  shoot  one.  Often  he  would  come 
in,  half  tipsy,  maybe,  and  hang  his  rifle  up 
over  the  huge  fireplace,  saying  to  it  af- 
fectionately : “ The  folks  don’t  know  how 
many  pesky  Indians  you  have  killed  to- 
day.” 

Thomas  Lincoln  never  held  an  office 
of  any  kind,  but  his  advice  was  often 
sought  by  others,  and  he  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  settle  neighborhood  dis- 
putes. He  was  a type  of  the  “ early  set- 
tler,” having  tried  his  fortune  in  a dozen 
different  localities.  His  birthplace  was 
in  Kentucky,  in  the  county  now  known 
as  Hardin,  then  Larue.  There  he  mar- 
ried Nancy  Hanks,  in  the  year  1806.  Two 
children  were  born  to  them — Sarah  in 
1807,  and  Abraham  in  1809.  In  1817  he 
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moved  with  his  family  to  Spencer  Coun- 
ty, Indiana.  Then  his  wife  died  and  he 
married  again.  His  second  wife  was  a 
widow,  Mrs.  Sarah  Johnston. 

About  1830  he  came  “ overland  ” to  Il- 
linois, all  their  household  goods  being 
contained  in  one  wagon  drawn  by  a yoke 
of  oxen,  and  driven  by  a future  President 
of  the  United  States,  while  the  father 
trudged  on  foot  most  of  the  way.  The 
first  settlement  of  the  Lincolns  was  in 
Macon  County,  along  the  bottom  lands  of 
the  Sangamon.  Here  a cabin  was  built 
and  an  attempt  to  settle  down  was  made. 
But  soon  after,  in  1833,  the  older  Lincoln 
and  his  wife  came  to  this  county,  and  af- 
ter staving  a short  time  in  two  or  three 
different  places,  finally  “ settled  for  life 
in  the  edge  of  Goose-nest  prairie. 

The  old  cabin  in  which  they  lived,  and 
in  which  Thomas  Lincoln  died,  was  re- 
moved to  Chicago  in  August,  1891.  It 
stood  on  a little  rise  of  ground  about  50 
yards  from  the  roadside,  and  faced  the 
south.  The  winds  and  the  rains  of  full 
50  years  had  beaten  upon  it,  and  the  roofs 
that  covered  it  had  been  replaced  several 
times. 

A tree,  a honey  locust,  which  grew 
from  a “ sprout,”  which  Thomas  Lincoln 
carried  home  one  time  from  Charleston, 
still  marks  the  site.  Back  of  the  cabin 
stands  an  apple  tree  which  he  planted  in 
1836,  and  which  still  bears  abundant 
fruit. 

The  cabin  consisted  of  two  parts,  and 
was,  in  fact,  composed  of  two  cabins, 
built  separately  and  at  different  dates,  and 
afterward  joined  together.  The  one  on 
the  right  hand  was  built  first,  in  1835,  and 
stood  in  a field  about  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  but  was  moved  and  joined 
to  the  other  one  a number  of  years  after- 
ward. 

A view  of  the  interior  disclosed  a huge 
fireplace  made  of  brick,  and  dinted  and 
scarred  with  long  and  rough  usage. 
Many  a big  green  hickory  “ back-log  ” 
had  Thomas  Lincoln  piled  upon  that 
blazing  fire,  and  then  sat  in  its  ruddy 
glow  through  the  long  winter  evenings. 

The  cabin  floors  were  made  of  hack- 
berry,  whipsawed  and  tongued  and 


grooved  by  the  hand  of  this  rude  but  skill- 
ful builder.  The  overhead  joists  which 
held  the  beams  which  formed  the  floor  of 
the  “loft”  (always  a necessary  annex 
to  these  early  homes,  being  the  place  in 
which  “company”  was  stowed  away) 
were  sagged  and  sprung  out  of  shape ; 
but  they  still  showed  the  strength  of  their 
“ timber.”  It  is  stated  that  Abe  helped 
his  father  with  the  building  of  one  of 
these  cabins,  but  that  he  never  lived  in 
them  in  this  county,  having  begun  about 
that  time  to  make  his  home  in  Spring- 
field. 

This  is  the  story  of  Thomas  Lincoln’s 
life  and  death  as  it  is  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  community.  It  would  be  in- 
complete without  a kindly  word  for  dear, 
sweet-faced  Grandma  Lincoln,  who 
sleeps  by  his  side.  She  died  in  1869,  and 
her  funeral  was  the  most  largely  at- 
tended of  any  ever  held  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  this  county,  which  showed  how 
she  was  loved  while  living.  And  she  re- 
turned this  love.  “ Grandmother  ” 
Lincoln  was  not  only  like  an  own  mother 
to  young  Abe,  but  was  a mother  to  every 
fatherless,  motherless,  or  wayward  boy  in 
the  whole  neighborhood.  She  was,  in- 
deed a “ mother  in  Israel.” 

She  was  a careful  housewife,  and  was 
busy  from  morn  till  night  in  ministering 
to  the  family  needs.  The  old-fashioned 
loom  with  which  she  wove  the  material  to 
clothe  them  all  was  seldom  long  idle.  One 
summer,  when  the  framework  of  this  an- 
cient implement  of  the  weaver’s-  art  had 
been  taken  down  and  set  aside  for  a sea- 
son, leaving  empty  the  holes  in  the  log 
of  the  cabin  which  held  the  beams, 
Grandfather  Lincoln  placed  a twenty-dol- 
lar  bill  in  one  of  the  holes  for  safe  keep- 
ing and  then  forgot  where  he  put  it.  The 
cabin  was  turned  inside  out  in  the  search 
that  was  made,  but  the  precious  bill  could 
not  be  found.  Later  in  the  season  when 
grandma  went  to  replace  her  loom  to  put 
in  warp,  she  saw  a piece  of  paper  in  one 
of  the  augur  holes.  It  was  the  $20 ; and 
its  discovery  was  hailed  with  delight. 
The  loss  of  such  a sum  of  money  as  this, 
small  as  it  seems  to  us,  would  have  been 
seriously  felt  by  the  Lincolns. 

Charleston,  Ili, 


